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The Royal Naval Air Service at about the same time had an assembly of machines at Spithead, about twenty seaplanes taking part. Striking displays over the fleet were made, and a " flight past" the King during his inspection was duly performed.
At this period the Royal Naval Air Service had control of all lighter-than-air craft and all seaplanes, and possessed in addition a number of " land " aeroplanes, and the Royal Flying Corps was confined to "land" aeroplanes.
Meanwhile tentative steps had been taken to protect warships against aerial attack. The new " Temeraire " was fitted with light horizontal armour plates over her magazine. The magazine is obviously a vulnerable point, and once made safe the armoured ship had little to fear from such aerial attacks as were then considered possible. Later ships were similarly protected, and a few high-angle guns were distributed among the Fleet.
Seaplanes were, relatively to overland craft, less developed, and were not yet capable of regularly getting off and alighting upon rough water, or of weathering life afloat for many hours. Their structural heaviness made them slower and poorer climbers. As befitting her maritime supremacy, Great Britain was at this time ahead of other countries in the development of the seaplane and, as related elsewhere, had won the important international Jacques Schneider contest at Monaco. The winning boat was not a true seaplane, however, but an overland craft with floats.
When war broke out the most conflicting estimates were published as to the strength in aircraft of the belligerents. It was extremely difficult to arrive at an exact estimate, and the only way to attempt it was to consult the best authorities as to their strength before war made it imperative to withhold information relating to armaments.